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NOTES ON ORIENTAL ANTIQUITIES. 



VIII. "HUMAN SACRIFICES" ON BABYLONIAN CYLINDERS. 

In a chapter on " Human Sacrifices," in his Recherches sur la Qlyp- 
tique orienkde (vol. I, pp. 150-58), M. Menant, to whom we are so much 
indebted for the classification and interpretation of Oriental cylinders, 
describes the scenes in which a naked man, on one knee and with his 
hands raised in an attitude of fear and supplication, is seized by a 
"pontiff," whose right hand is raised to kill him with a weapon. This 
" pontiff," thus officiating in a " human sacrifice," he identifies with 
another of the most frequent figures on the cylinders — that in which 
a bearded personage, also in a short robe which leaves both legs free, 





Pig. 5. 



Fig. 6. — Metrop. Museum. 



has one arm hanging down by his side, or a little withdrawn behind 
him, and holds in his left hand, which is lifted across his waist, a sort 
of baton (Fig. 5). There are slight variations of this figure, such as 
his holding a basket in his right hand, but the general character is 
always preserved so as to leave no doubt of his identity. 

If M. Menant be correct in identifying these two figures, then the 
latter, which is found many scores of times on hematite seals, is a con- 
ventionalized form of the personage who is represented in a more active 
attitude on the other cylinders. I wish to offer a study on this scene, 
that we may decide whether or not we have here a pontiff offering a 
human sacrifice. My own study of the cylinders has convinced me that 
M. Lajard's notion of initiations and mystic scenes must be given up, 
and that M. Menant is often misled by a similar tendency to discover 
ceremonies of worship, where the deities themselves are really repre- 
sented. The large majority of cylinders contain, I think, chiefly fig- 
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ures of gods. Where human figures appear, they are to be distinguished 
sometimes by their nudity, sometimes by their simple garments and bare 
heads, and sometimes by their attitude of worship and their presenta- 
tion of offerings. Generally, more than one deity appears on a cylin- 
der, and these deities have their conventional attitude and dress ; and, 
except in the earlier cylinders, no freedom is allowed in drawing them 
so as to represent a scene that is taking place between them and their 
worshippers : but the design is, rather, to bring together the figures of 
a number of protecting deities and thus strengthen the talismanic vir- 
tue of the seal. The later seals, even the common hematite ones, are 
of comparatively little value for the identification of the figures, and 
we must go back, when we can, to the earlier, unconventional, and artis- 
tically freer and better cylinders of serpentine, agate, and jasper, pro- 
duced near the time of Sargon I and Dungi. Thus, it is these earlier 





Fig. 7.—M£nant,fig. 95. 



Fig. 8.—3Iinant,fig. 96. 



cylinders that show us Isdubar and Hea-bani in company, in various 
attitudes, fighting the bull and the lion. The later hematites have re- 
duced the various free representations of these demigods to a fixed form, 
omitting the animals with which they fought. So, also, the scene on the 
earliest large serpentine cylinders, where Samas is represented as hav- 
ing come out of the gate of the East, which the porter has opened to 
him, and as mounting up over the hills of Elam (see explanation of 
these seals in Am. Journal of Archaeology, 1887, pp. 50-56), has been 
reduced, on the common later hematite cylinders of the period between 
2000 and 1000 B. c, to a single changeless figure of a bearded person 
in a long robe, with one foot on a stool, and a notched sword in one 
hand. Unfortunately, we get less help than we might hope for, in the 
investigation now in hand, from the older seals, inasmuch as the scene 
under discussion is chiefly, or wholly, found on the hematite cylinders. 
So far as I know them, the cylinders which present this scene in full 
are the following. 
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1. A hematite cylinder in the Metropolitan Museum of New York, 
obtained by me in Baghdad, and provisionally numbered 1 (Fig. 
6). I mention this first, because the group is more complete than in 
any other that I know, as it adds an attendant holding the " victim " 
who is, according to M. Menant, being slain for sacrifice. A small 
naked figure, on one knee, turns his head back, and lifts one hand over 
his head in imploring terror. Behind this victim stands the usual "pon- 
tiff," or sacrificing priest, of M. Menant, clad in a short skirt, with one 
foot advanced toward his victim. He holds in his left hand what ap- 
pears to be a club, or mace, while his right hand holds a curved weapon 
lifted over his head, with which he seems about to strike the suppliant. 
In front of the victim stands another figure, dressed in a short skirt, 
carrying a bow (or shield) over his left shoulder, while with his right 





Flo. 9. — Lajard, xxxn. 2. 



Fig. 10. — Menant, iv. 5. 



hand he holds down the head of the imploring victim. Two other con- 
ventional figures need no description. 

2. Menant, Recherehes sur la Olyptique orientate, i, p. 152, fig. 
95 : a hematite cylinder (Fig. 7). The naked victim is in the same 
attitude, except that, while one hand is lifted over his head, the other 
is grasped by the left hand of the god (or "pontiff") who, in the same 
dress and attitude as on the previous cylinder, lifts his curved weapon 
over his head. There are four other figures whose connection with the 
scene is doubtful, although one of them is the seated goddess in full 
front face, whom Menant calls Beltis, and to whom he regards this 
human sacrifice as being offered. The common flounced beardless fig- 
ure, with both hands lifted, when seen, as here, with Samas, is proba- 
bly his wife Aa, although she may be the female complement of other 
gods. The two other figures are Samas and a worshipper. 

3. Ibid., p. 153, fig. 96 : a " basalt" cylinder (probably a small black 
serpentine cylinder, of the same period as the hematites) (Fig. 8). The 
scene is precisely the same as on the last, except that the " victim " is of 
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full size, and, as drawn by Menant, the "pontiff" holds his weapon in 
his left hand. The other figures are a griffin attacking a wild-goat. 

4. Lajaed, Culte de Mithra, pi. xxxn, fig. 2 : material not stated 
{Fig. 9). The same " pontiff," as above, holds the same weapon over 
his head ; but his left hand holds a bunch of eight radiating objects shaped 
like a slender nail with two heads. Before him cowers the victim in 
the usual attitude. There are two other figures, one apparently a god 
holding an emblem, and the other a man pouring a libation. 

5. Menant, op. cit., I, pi. iv, fig. 5 : material not stated {Fig. 10), 
The same scene as the last, except that the six radiating objects held in 
the hand have but one head each. There is not room for the victim 
to hold his hand over his head, and it is pressed against his side. There 
are three other figures on this cylinder, the one to the right being Samas. 





Fig. 11. — Lajard, liv. a. 5. 



Fig. 12. — Lajard, liv. b. 5. 



In the next two cylinders, the god rests his foot upon the victim. 

6. La j ard, op. cit., pi. liv-a, fig. 5: hematite cylinder {Fig. 11). The 
same god (or " pontiff") with his left hand lifted, holding the weapon 
over his head, and with a bunch of nine radiating objects in his right 
hand, as in Figure 9, but looking more like flowers held by the stems, 
rests his foot on the prostrate body of the small naked victim, who 
holds up one deprecating hand. There are three other figures, two of 
them apparently duplicates of the god represented in Figure 5. 

7. Ibid., uv-B, fig. 5 : hematite cylinder {Fig. 12). The same scene, 
except that the radiating star-like object in one hand is not fully de- 
veloped, and that the victim is not entirely naked. There are three 
other figures on this cylinder, but quite unconnected with the scene. 

8. De Clercq, Catalogue raisonne', fig. 167 : hematite cylinder {Fig. 
13). The same scene, except that the figures have been so conven- 
tionalized, or are so imperfectly drawn, that the weapons and objects in 
the hands of the god have disappeared, and the victim has no arms. 

9. Hematite cylinder belonging to me {Fig. 14). This cylinder has 
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suffered the loss of two or three millimeters at the top. The god (or 
" pontiff"), in a long robe, holds one hand lifted, though the weapon 
held over his head has disappeared with the mutilation of the stone. 
In his other hand he holds an emblem which forks into a double zigzag. 
Before him cowers th.e kneeling naked victim, who is also attacked from 
behind by a composite winged animal, with open mouth, having the head 
and body of a lion and the legs of a cock. The victim is very pecu- 
liarly provided with three arms, two being presented to the griffin, and 
one directed toward the "pontiff." Although, so far as I know, this is 
the only case in which a double relation has given three arms to a figure, 
the principle is one known to Babylonian art. On six or eight cylinders, 
a figure is represented with two faces to indicate that he is paying atten- 
tion both to the god before him and to the personages behind, whom he 





Fig. 13— Be Clereq, fig. 167. 



Fig. 14.— ColkeUon W. H. Ward. 



is leading to the god. For a similar reason, the colossal Assyrian lions 
and bulls have five legs. But, for our purpose, it is more important 
to notice that the "pontiff" may be represented as clad in a long robe 
instead of in the customary short one, and that the attack may be also 
made by this composite mythological creature. 

All these cylinders show, almost beyond question, the same god, or 
"pontiff" (although his dress is varied in Figure 14), and also the same 
victim. Other cylinders have reduced the scene still more. The god 
appears alone, as in Ctjllimore, Oriental Cylinders, No. 19 ; and De 
Cjoercq, Catalogue raisonnS, Nos. 232, 271 ; both rudely drawn. A 
cylinder brought from Kypros by General Di Cesnola (Transactions of 
the Society of Biblical Archceology, vol. v, p. 442) contains both the god 
and the crouching figure, but separated from each other by another figure. 
To these I add two others, which vary from the usual figures of the god 
already described only in having, instead of the short robe, the long open 
robe of Samas, with one naked leg advanced. These are, Menant, 
op. cit., vol. I, p. 147, fig. 90, where this god, with his weapon over his 
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head, cannot easily be Samas", because Samas appears in his own form on 
the same cylinder. The other, Cullimore, op. tit., fig. 119, is a very 
interesting one (Fig. 15) : here the god holds in one hand the bifur- 
cated zigzag emblem, and in the other his characteristic weapon lifted 
over his head ; before him three victims lie slain on the ground. One 
can hardly help seeing here such a god as Ramman, holding a thun- 
derbolt and destroying his enemies. It is true that the god has his 
foot lifted on an animal, as Samas is sometimes drawn ; but the god 
(or "pontiff") whom we are now considering, also, as we have seen, 
has his foot lifted and advanced and sometimes resting on his prostrate 
victim. 

The naked cowering victim occasionally appears alone, as in De 
Clercq, op. tit., figs. 139, 179. Perhaps the small naked kneeling 





Fig. 15. — Cullimore, fig. 119. 



Fig. 16— Collection W. H. Ward. 



figure in Lajard, pis. xviii-6, xxiv-3, and in Cullimore, figs. 
95, 135, is the same victim. More frequently, the same, or a similar, 
cowering naked figure appears attacked only by the winged composite 
creature mentioned above, or by a simple upright lion, as in Lajard, 
pi. xiii, fig. 5; De Clercq, figs. 73, 75 ; on no less than three in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York ; and on a fourth hematite cylinder 
lately acquired by me. The last (Fig. 16) is interesting because the 
victim carries a shield. 

I have said that the older cylinders are apt to show less conven- 
tionalized and more instructive types than do the hematite seals. If 
this group has yet been found clearly marked on the older Babylonian 
seals, I am not aware of it. It may be, however, that a considerably 
different type on the older cylinders, in which also Menant sees the 
human sacrifice, is the source of the representation we have been con- 
sidering. Menant gives a single example of it (vol. I, p. 158, fig. 
98) on a carnelian (Fig. 17). A more complete example is a green 
jasper figured in Lajard, pi. xl, fig. 4 (Fig. 18). In both of these, 
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one personage, in a two-horned cap, attacks and puts his foot upon a 
second figure who falls on one knee, and who wears a similar hat. An 
impression which I have of a large archaic lapis lazuli cylinder that 
belonged to M. Siouffi, French Consul at Mosul in 1884, also shows 
the same scene. The last two are also allied, through their accom- 
panying fighting figures, with cylinders classed by Menant as repre- 
senting human sacrifices, in De Clebcq {Catalogue raisonni, figs. 176, 
177, 180, 181). I would incline more confidently to Menant's opinion, 
that these represent the same scene that appears on the later hematite 
cylinders already mentioned, were it not that the personage whom the 
victor steps upon also wears the divine horned cap. We must remem- 
ber, however, that the distinction in the head-dress between gods and 
men does not seem to be so clearly drawn in the earlier seals, in which 
the head-dress of the god was doubtless drawn from that ordinarily 
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Fig. 17.— Menant, fig. 98. 



Fig. 18. — Lajard, xl. 4. 



worn, and which later became obsolete, but was continued in art for 
the gods, as their representation became fixed. 

The same god (or "pontiff") whom we have been considering, with 
his weapon lifted over his head, and wearing indifferently either the 
usual short dress or the long open robe which leaves one leg exposed, 
seems to appear on a number of cylinders, leading by a cord a bull or 
a composite winged animal. In many of these cases, the god carries 
in the other hand the zigzag forked object which we have already ob- 
served, or the cord seems to end with this bifurcated, or trifurcated, or 
even quadrifurcated emblem. One example {Fig. 19) is in Culli- 
mohe, Oriental Cylinders, fig. 132 ; also given in Lajard, Oulte de 
Mithra, pi. xxxvii, fig. 1. Other examples are in Cullimoee, figs. 
96, 107; De Glercq, Catalogue raisonnt, figs. 153, 175; and in 
Lajaed, pis. xvi, fig. 1 ; xxvni, figs. 5, 9 ; xxxv, fig. 2. On two 
cylinders belonging to the Metropolitan Museum, the god holds the 
zigzag emblem on the bull, but does not lead the bull by a cord, he 
simply stands on him. This scene is reduced, in a number of cases, 
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to the forked zigzag alone on the bull, as in Cullimore, figs. 60, 67 ; 
Lajaed, pi. xvin, fig. 5; De Clercq, figs. 169, 173, 230. 

I have given this exhaustive account of the class of cylinders identi- 
fied by M. Menant as representing a human sacrifice, and of the others 
which contain similar or related figures, that we may judge, by as full 
an induction as possible, what they signify. 1 

We have, then, the characteristic figure of a personage, generally 
short-skirted, with a weapon generally held over his head, sometimes 
threatening a naked man, sometimes leading a dragon or a bull by a 
thong, in one case (though here he wears a long skirt) with three 
victims of his fury before him, whom he has hurled to the earth ; 
sometimes represented alone, that is, unrelated to other figures on the 
cylinder ; sometimes carrying in his other hand before him a cluster 




Fig. 19.— CWKmore, fig. 1S2. 

of radiating objects, and sometimes an emblem with two, three, or four 
zigzagging forks. The naked cowering figure appears not only before 
him, but also alone, and before a lion or a composite monster with 
mouth open to devour him. In one case, he is before a lion, and the hand 
over his head holds a shield ; and in one case, in which he is threat- 

1 1 have omitted several of a very different character, gathered under this head and 
described by Menant, in De Clekcq, Catalogue raisonne', because they cannot come 
under this class. Thus, figs. 176 and 181, which evidently present the same scene, 
show one personage, armed with a club, pushing another against what seems to be a 
hill. But, in one of these cases, the attacking personage has what look like flames 
radiating from his whole body, and, in the other case, he has evident wings, and is 
therefore clearly a divine personage and not a pontiff. Besides, fig. 1816is shows the 
same winged figure stabbing, with a dagger, a human-headed bull — certainly not a 
case of human sacrifice. In fig. 177, the personages attacked have the heads of birds 
as in Lajard, Quite de Mithra, pi. xxxiii, fig. ] 1, and pi. xl, fig. 4, which proves the 
group in all these cases to be mythological. In fig. 178 we have the sun-god rising 
over the mountains ; and what M. Menant regards as the victim may be a worshipper 
kneeling before him. In figs. 180 and 180 bis, we have one personage vanquished by 
another, but no indication of a sacrifice. 
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ened by the usual god, or "pontiff," his head is held by a second figure 
carrying a bow. In yet another case, he is attacked in front by the 
god and behind by the composite monster. 

All these circumstances do not suggest a sacrificing priest, but, as 
seems clear to me, a god of anger or vengeance. There would be no 
evident reason for sometimes representing the priest alone ; there would 
be the god. The attendant of the sacrificing priest would hardly carry 
a bow on his shoulder; a divine attendant of an armed god might him- 
self be armed. The peculiar emblems in the left hand, the radiating 
objects, or the zigzag object, seem certainly to belong to a god. The 
only suggestion of a human sacrifice, that I discover, is on the cylinder 
{Fig. 7) where the victim is before a seated goddess ; but it is so com- 
mon to have several gods represented on the cylinders that this has no 
weight against the other indications. 

Assuming, then, the figure with hand uplifted, threatening his vic- 
tim, to be a god, the question follows, Who is this god ? The indi- 
cations are not fully satisfactory. The sickle-like weapon held over 
his head is the same as Merodach carries by his side in his pursuit of 
Tiamat ; but this can hardly be Merodach. He must be one of those 
gods that are represented as the destroyers of wicked men, such are 
Eamman, Adar, and Nergal. If, as is not impossible, the upright 
lion, or lion with the legs of a cock, which we have often seen attack- 
ing the same victim, is Nergal, then the other god, whom we are now 
considering, cannot be Nergal, as they both appear in Figure 14. The 
rabbins say that the Nergal of Kutha had the form of a cock, but it 
is doubtful if they have any foundation for it except the conceit of 
the connection of Nergal with tarnegol, "a cock." On a cylinder in De 
Clercq's collection (Catalogue raisonne', fig. 76) Hea-bani appears fight- 
ing this composite creature, which militates against its being Nergal. 

If we exclude Nergal, the emblem in the left hand of the god, either 
radiating or zigzag, might very well be the thunderbolt, as the zigzag 
is called by Lenormant (Berose, p. 94). In that case, the god would 
appear to be Eamman, who may thus be represented destroying his 
enemies, or wicked men, with his peculiar weapon. So, also, in his 
Histoire aneienne de V Orient (vol. 1, p. 62), Lenormant gives a figure 
of this god (in a long robe) with the zigzag emblem, as a figure of 
Eamman taken from a cylinder. The bull, however, which he often 
leads, would seem to point to Adar, if it be Adar who is represented 
on Assyrian seals (Lajakd, Culte de Mithra, pis. xxxv, fig. 9 j my 
A, fig. 10) adorned with a star, or ball, on his helmet, standing on a 
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bull, and often accompanied by the goddess Istar similarly adorned 
with stars. But it may be worth mentioning that the inscription on 
fig. 153 in De Cleceq, Catalogue raisonnS, where we see the god lead- 
ing the bull, makes the owner a worshipper of the god Eamman. Still, 
we can put little weight on this indication alone. I do, however, very 
decidedly incline to see Eamman in the god whom Menant calls " the 
pontiff." I am not quite sure that I am not in error in supposing that 
the long-robed god with the zigzag emblem is the same as the god in 
the short robe who also threatens the victim. I also add that it is pro- 
bable that Menant is right in identifying his short-robed " pontiff," 
attacking the naked victim, with the conventional form of the short- 
robed "pontiff" in Figure 5. While the inscriptions on cylinders are 
very frequently quite unrelated to the gods figured upon them, yet, as 
I observe a predominance of the inscription Samas, Aa, on cylinders 
which show the god with foot lifted, and the flounced goddess, I seem 
to find a predominance of the names of Eamman and Sala on cylin- 
ders that bear Figure 5 with the same flounced form of goddess, who 
may be the female complement to any god. 

In order to settle these and many other identities connected with the 
cylinders, it is essential that we have a more careful study of the attri- 
butes and descriptions of the gods as recorded on the tablets. We know 
that Merodach carries his sickle-shaped scimetar, and that Samas car- 
ries a notched sword : but the hatchet (probably of Adar), the zigzag 
fork, the bundle of radiating objects, the light baton carried across his 
breast by the short-robed Eamman (?) of Figure 5, the mace or club, 
the ring (probably agu), need to be fully identified through the inscrip- 
tions, and thus the gods who carry them made known. Until then, 
perhaps our conclusions, in the case of the cylinders now under discus- 
sion, will remain rather negative than positive, showing the failure of 
the evidence for M. Menant's very seductive theory, which would illus- 
trate not only the translation of a hymn on human sacrifice offered by 
Professor Sayce, but also II Kings, xvn. 31, where we are told that 
the men of Sepharvaim, settled in Samaria, burnt their children to 
Adrammelech and Anammelech, that is, Adar and Anu, the gods of 
Sepharvaim. 2 

William Hayes Waed. 

New York City. 

2 The great debt we owe to M. Menant for his laborious classification and explana- 
tion of the Oriental cylinders will allow some correction of his results by other stu- 
dents, without at all discrediting the value of his original investigations. 



